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Paroles Liberalized 


A more liberal policy on paroles for Selective 
Service Act violators, especially those over 26 
years old and all fathers in the one-third-of- 
term group, has been outlined by the United 
States Board of Paroles in a recent statement 
to the War Resisters League. 

Authorization of many paroles to home 
communities in recent weeks presaged the 
new .official poli¢y whith eliminates restric- 
tions as to location, type of employment and 
amount of pay for those over 26 years old 
and all fathers who have served more than 
one-third of their sentences. t 

For one-third-of-term men under 26 years 
old (excluding fathers), the usual restrictions 
will continue except that the parolee may be 
allowed to return to his home community 
where the local draft board and community 
are favorable. Also, the type of employment 
may be less strictly limited to hospitals by 
allowing other social service type of work. 

All fathers and men over 26 years old now 
on parole under executive order 8641 who 
have served one-third of their sentences may 
apply for unrestricted parole under the new 
policy. No 8641 parole has been issued since 
September 1945 and granting of such paroles 
in the future is not expected. 

No blanket change in conditions of paroles 
will be made. Each eligible parolee must 
make request to his probation officer for 
change in status. Men under 26 years old 
can apply for the more liberal provisions of 
parole when they reach the age of 26. 

The number of Selective Service violators 
over 26 years old in prison Jan. 1, 1946, were 
as follows: COs, 153; Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
827; all others, 607. Jehovah’s Witnesses are 
expected to benefit greatly from the new 
policy as most wouldn’t accept restrictive 
paroles which prohibited them from complete 
freedom to witness. 

The new policy will aid many persons but 
will not restore civil rights and a consider- 
able number of men will not gain freedom 
under its provisions. The NSBRO will con- 
tinue to cooperate with other groups in work- 
ing for amnesty as the only satisfactory solu- 
tion to the total problem. 





CPS Lore 


This addition to the collection of humorous 
tales of CPS is not recommended as a lesson in 
how best to advance the cause of pacifism— 
unless, of course, you are a wrestler. 


The story goes that a wrestler who was a 
CO was arguing with a townsman in a cheap 
restaurant somewhere back east. The argu- 
ment was the classic one as to whether a 
person can be taught anything by the use of 
violence. The brawny CO wrestler said that 
it was impossible, but the other individual 
insisted that you have to use force to get 
anyone to accept your views. 

Finally, the CO took off his coat and threw 
his partner-in-conversation across the res- 
taurant, saying: “Now, do you believe I am 
right?” Feeling not the least bit pacifistic, 
the fellow blurted: “No, you blankety blank 
so-and-so!” The CO calmly picked up his 
coat and said: “That’s my point!” and turned 
and walked away. 





Discharge Summary 


(From 9-21-45 to 1-16-46) 
Hardship 
Dependency 
Farm. 
Medical. 
Demobilization . 


Total Releases. . 











Demobilization 


Approximately 550 men became eligible for 
CPS discharge , Howietne' 1 in the first group 
slated for release under the separation aw 4 
ule for assignees with three years of service. 
Also included were some men 38 years old 
and those 35 years old with two years of 
service. An itional 89 men became eligible 
for discharge January 10 under the recently 
announced plan for release of those with three 
or more children. 

The family statistics on CPS men as of 
Dec. 28, 1945, showed 16 men with four or 
more children, 73 with three children, 281 
with two children and 862 with one child, for 
a total of 1,232. CPS children are appor- 
tioned among the administrative ncies as 
follows: MCC, 673; BSC, 285; » 190; 
non-peace church and government, 84. 

British Demobilization 

Committee action in the House of Commons 
last month pointed to acceptance by both 
houses of Parliament by mid-February of the 
“National Service Bill” for release of con- 
scientious objectors. The biil was introduced 
October 26 after considerable pressure from 
British pacifists for action on demobilization. 

The plan provides for allocation of COs 
(like soldiers) to release veer according to 
age and length-of-service with the provision 
that officers, the last in any group to be 
discharged, must be given releases before any 
COs in the same p are released. 

The House of Commons committee deleted 

a clause in the original bill which would have 
delayed CO releases four-to-six weeks beyond 
the date of discharge for the equivalent y 
group. This was inserted to provide addi- 
tional notice to employers of in advance 
of discharge. 
The amended bill provides for release (like 
soldiers) of COs conditional to their doing 
certain jobs in which there is a great labor 
shortage. Chiefly affected will be teachers 
and building workers. Students may also be 
released under this provision. 

Another amendment permits a CO to count 
toward di any time spent in the 
Armed Forces, Merchant Navy, Mercantile 
Marine, or Women’s Services. 

There is a possibility that an amendment 
may be added to exclude from the CO’s 
service record any time spent in prison. 

A ing to latest available 28,591 
men and 771 women during the war were 

i conditionally as to perform 
7. ous or training, the British equivalent 


(Continued on page 3) 


Mennonites Stay In 


The Mennonite Central Committee at its 
annual meeting December 29 decided to con- 
tinue its administration of CPS until all men 
are released. Speed-up of demobilization 
and the earliest possible closing of the war- 
time program was recommended. 

The following statement was adopted: 
“Careful consideration has been given to the 
attitude that the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee ought to take toward continued ad- 
ministration of CPS. The following are basic 
considerations with us: 

1. The MCC entered CPS because the 
Mennonite and affiliated church constit- 
uencies wanted an alternative service program 
in which the church could follow its drafted 
men and minister unto them. While the 
present alternative service program has many 
imperfections, it has enabled the churches to 
provide the type of ministry they wished 
without interference from the government. 
We have no indication that the churches wish 
to discontinue this ministry, and the need for 
it is as strong as ever. 

2. The Mennonite and affiliated churches, 
with and through their sons who could not 

use of conscience enter military service, 
were ready to render a constructive service. 
The alternative service program provided this. 
While the nature of the service has not always 
been as fully constructive as we wish it would 
have been, yet throughout the months and 
ears of the nation’s all-out war effort, we 
ave been free from work directly connected 
with the military effort and we have not been 
forced to do that which we considered ques- 

(Continued on page 3) 


CO’s and the Law 


In one of the most important decisions 
favoring COs since the Kauten and Phillips 
cases which established a liberal basis for 
interpreting “religious training and belief’ 
under the Selective Service Act, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit (comprising New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut), last month decided two-to- 
one that Frederick U. Reel was wrongfully 
inducted into the Navy and established the 
following points: 

1. That taking the oath “to support and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic’’ as 
a civil service employee doesn’t affect the 
validity of a claim for a 4-E classification. 

2. That when the weight of the evidence 
established by the F.B.I. and the Hearing 
officer supports the sincerity of a registrant's 
claim for 4-E, a statement by Gen. Hershey 
that the registrant is insincere cannot be 
accepted on any hypothetical grounds. 

3. That there must be some direct relation- 
ship between the war effort and the type of 
employment in which a registrant is engaged 
to warrant a charge of insincerity. 





Inducted in Navy 


Reel was a lawyer employed by the U. S. 
Department of Labor. is request for 4-E 
classification was turned down by his local 
and appeal boards and on Presidential appeal. 
He allowed himself to be inducted into the 
Navy so he could test his 1-A classification in 
the courts. The only way a draft classifica- 
tion can be disputed in the courts is to 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Discharges 


The following men have been discharged or 
authorized for discharge: 


RELEASED 


Overage (38-and-over or 35-to-38 with two years 

service) 

Cascade Locks, Oreg.: Alvin C. Shaffer. 

CPS Dairy Farmer: Albert H. Friesen, James C. 
Butler, Klass F. Ban wow yy Emory C. Yohe. 

CPS Guinea i Sg oodwin. 

Minersville, Calif.: Gerald F. Dingman. 

Philadelphia State Hospital: Joseph F. Woodward. 

Three Rivers, Calif.: Alvin Duerksen. 


For Length of Service (48 months or more) 


Ames, Iowa, Ag. Unit: Herman L. Carlson, Walter 
W. Miller. 

Asheville, N. C., Hospital: Elwood R. Etter. 

Bedford, Va.: Clyde . Winer, Willard E. Weygandt. 

Belden, ‘Calif.: Orville C. Berg, Oscar E. Linstrum, 
Lawrence L. Mitchell, Howard C. Nunnally, 
Robert H. Overstreet. 

Belton, Mont.: Henry A. Engle, Andrew J. Kaufman, 
Lincoln Redger, Roy A. Strubbar, Damel G. 
Miller, Alvin J. Y oder. 

Bowie, Md.: Paul A. Yoder. 

Camino, Calif.: John E. Ramseyer, Jr., Dennis D. 
Lehman, Isaac V. Kennel. 
ascade Locks, Oreg.: Samuel W. Liskey, Gabriel B. 
Fedde, Robert E. Case, Richard C. Anderson. 

Coast and Geodetic: Robert E. Newcomer, Henry 
R. Edmunds, Claud E. Kinton, Charles W. 
Voorheis, Delmar E. Wiggins 

Coshocton, Ohio: Clayton C. €. Speary 

CPS Dairy Farmer: Edwar Rapp, Samuel 8. 
Fasnacht, Elmer + May, Earl H. Hoke, William 
R. hae Paul A. Jennings, Duane R. Yoder, 
Francis Jost, Donald L. Kauffman, Levi J. 
Lambri A Thomas Miller, Albert A. Neuen- 
schwander, Jacob R. Quiring, Elvin M. Selzer, 
Leonard Wiebe, Levi L. Yoder, Ronald E. Hartzler, 
William J. Jennings, Wayne T. Gregory, Walter 
H. Hooley, ell F, Taylor, Raymond L. 
Vanderbur 

CPS Dairy Kester: Carl E. Anderson, Henry L. 
Mullet, Raymond I, Fett, Lester J. Hollinger, 
Warren G. Harman, Carrol is. Swartz, Paul Miller, 
Leroy E. Shelly, James H. Schrock, H. 
Cable, Earnest F. Kauffman, Dana I. Myer, 
Oren D. Plank, Charles F. Johnson, Delbert L. 
Bontrager, Glen V. Stutzman. 

CPS Guinea Pig: Arthur 8. Lentz, Theodore 8. 
Horvath, Richard Mitchell, Wiiliam T. Hart, 
David I. Long, Richard K. Bennett. 

Dayton, Ohio, ‘ospital : John D. Anderson. 

De cane. Fla., Forest Service Research: Charles E. 

ecke. 

Downey, Idaho: Joe D. Seater. 

Elkton, Oreg.: Raney ©. Rollfi 

Fort Collins, Colo nos E. Yoder. 

Gatlinburg, Tenn.: Claude E. Jones, Lester J. Vetter. 

Glendora, Calif.: Reynold 8. Williams, Kenneth C. 
Southard, Felix R. Santiago, Hollis W. segpuene. 
Gulfport, Miss., Public Health: Oscar P. F: 

meal, Md.: Ednor E. Lyndaker, Russell H. 

ug 

Hill City, 8 . 2: Henry Hostetler, Pete E. Stauffer. 

Ithaca, N. “t Unit: Charles M. Ross 

Lafayette, Mf , Training School: Emil C. Hirrschoff. 

Laurel, Md., Tain School: Oscar E. Mertz 

Lincoln, Nebr.: David Eck, Robert M. Hess, Harvey 


T. Koehn. 
Lincoln, Nebr., Ag. Unit: Arthur Janzen, Roy J. 
Ebresman, Esko W. Loewen. 

Luray, Va.: Paul A. Kinzer, Elmer M. Showalter. 
Macedonia, Ohio, Hospital: Harry K. Brandt, Amos 
E. Miller. 
Mancos, Colo.: Walter E. Bese, Carl L. Kessler, 

Rudolph Pribosic, Ira I. 
Marlboro, N. J., Hospital : Richard ‘D. Mast. 
Middletown, Conn., Hospital: Ernest T. Owens. 
Minersville, Calif.: Soon! Carpenter, Jr., Donaid E. 
Kirk, Arthur Truempelman 
Mulberry, Fla., Public Health: Ernest Pankratr. 
New Brunswick, N. J., Forest Service Research: 
uis J. Edgerton. 


Norristown, Pa., Hospital: Nelson Schrock. 

Orono, Me., Ag. Unit: Willar M. Myers. 

Philadelphia State fay Ht Kau cae J. Iten. 

Powellsville, ‘ a 

Puerto Rico: Cn Elmer M. 
Gingerich, “Paul sh Weaver ; yy ees Weirich, 
Woodrow og Paul E dy, Dwight 
L. sacl of John H. Groel, George L. Furse, IPs. 
Caleb H. Frantz, John H. Dasenbrock, Jacob G. 
Boaz, Ervin J. Warkentin, Clarence J. > 

A. Snyder, Johnnie H. Friesen, Leonard W 





ng Mont., Smoke Ag gy John J. Barsotti, 

MGaies M. Chapman, Jr., . Vail, Samuel 

E. Zook. 

Terry, Mont.: Gus I. Janzen, Elmer W. Goering 
Henry H. Jerke, Alvin H. Geertz, David 8. Stucky, 
Daniel E. Stutzman, Ora J. Swoveland. 

Three Rivers, Calif.: Truman W. Schrock, Uri D. 
Mullet, ec ore E. Harmon. 


—s N. D.: John T. Beane, William P. Hen- 

erson. 

Union Grove, Wis., Training School: Waldo J. 
Loewen. 


Waldport, Oreg.: Carroll R. MeMillen, Elmer 8. 
Oleson, Harold W. Kollmeyer, Omer M. Gross- 
nickel, David W. Jackson. 

Waseca, Minn., Ag. Unit: Vincent W. Hornbaker. 


OTHER DISCHARGES 
For Physical Disability 


Bedford, Va.: Ray Phillips. 
cade’ Locks, Oreg.: Emerson L, Hoffman, Dallas 
T. O'Kelly. 


Colorado Toate: Colo.: Herman Smith. 
CPS Dairy Farmer: Clint J. a 
Gatlinburg, Tenn.: William 8. Davis, Donald G. 


noke. 
Glendora, Calif.: Conrad K. Creed, Frank Buonacasa. 


For Hardship (Occupational or Dependency) 
Belden, va John C. Higgins. 
po Hospital: Orrin L. Wolfe. 
Me Farmer: George E. Mitchell. 
CPs Dairy Tester: ond E. Kettering. 
CPS Guinea Pig: Andrew C. Gibas. 
Elkton, Oreg.: Aubrey L. Garber. 
Glendora, Calif.: James I. Bruff. 
Hill City, 8. D.: Henry Miller. 
Howard, R. I., Hospital: William R. Rathman. 
Medaryville, Ind.: John J. Carpenter. 
Philadelphia State Hospital: Clarence W. Dabl. 
Powellsville, Md.: Floyd C. Headings, David 8 
Wenger. 
Trenton, N. D.: Bern M. Lundin. 


Education Funds 


The need for scholarships and loans totaling 
$113,415 for men in BCPS and undetermined 
amount for 14 Baptist CPS men desiring 
further education is revealed in recent surveys 
among assignees. 

The Brethren survey by Morris Keeton, 
former educational director of BCPS, was 
based upon careful estimates by educational 
secretaries in the camps and units. The needs 
for funds are in addition to the grants of 
tuition now offered CPS men by church 
institutions. 

Ninety-four of 134 Baptist men in CPS 
December 15 returned questionnaires in a 
survey conducted by Conrad Browne. The 
tally showed 50 were married, 24 had one or 
more children, 39 had not finished college, 
35 are college graduates, 20 have done some 
post-graduate work, three have Ph.D. degrees, 
two have M.D. degrees, four hold Master’s 
degrees, 17 have finished high school only, 
two have not finished high school and 30 
desire to continue their education of which 14 
will require assistance. 

Financial needs for education of men in 
BCPS are listed as follows: Bedford, Va., 
$6,200; Belden, Calif., $10,000; Cascade 


Locks, ’Oreg., $40,000; Colon , Va., Hospital, 
$4,200; Columbus a ospital, $6,400; 
Castaner, P 3 $7,350; ag nd Ohio, Hos- 
pital, $9, roe "Norwich, nn., Hospital, 
$9,100; O.S. RD. rojects, $1, 200: Sykesville, 
Md. Hospital, 874; Tallahassee, Fia., 
Public Health, $11,291; Waldport, 'Oreg., 


Scholarships Needed 


Individual replies showed that the scholar- 
ship aid rather than loans is desired since 
most men will be financially handicapped in 
many ways from being without pay for a 


long period and do not wish to take on or - 
add to indebtedness 

Claude Shotts, of ‘the NSBRO, and nd agency 
representatives are attempting 
sources of funds in addition to “et schelsighie 
and loan funds now available through service 
committees and church institutions. Full 
publicity will be giv en new sources of financial 
aid. Assurances have been given ‘eas the NSBRO 
that men seeking aid from non-pacifist founda- 
tions and institutions can expect that being a 
conscientious objector will not count against 
an applicant. 

Free training in the field of moses pai 
is available to 1,000 qualified reo | 
the National Foundation for fentile Pood Paral- 
ysis, 120 Broadway, N. Y. With only 2,500 
trained therapists in the country (1, 300 in 
armed forces) many more are needed to help 
in rehabilitation of injured veterans and 
infantile paralysis victims. 

The Foundation has allocated over $1,- 
250,000 for training and scholarships include 
tuition, maintenance, books and transporta- 
tion if necessary. Graduates can work with 
any type of patient, and are not required to 
serve exclusively in the field of infantile 
paralysis. 


COs and the Law-—-(from page 1) 


“complete the administrative process” b 
accepting induction, a step most COs will 
not take with the consequence that judicial 
review is rarely obtainable. 

After his petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus had been denied by the U. 8. District 
Court for the Western District of New York, 
Reel appealed to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
which reversed the decision on the basis of 
the broad interpretation holding conscience 
the equivalent of religion. The report of the 
hearing officer had termed Reel sincere but 
that his opposition to war was humanitarian 
and philosophical. 

The case was returned to the district court 
for rehearing, and after Hershey had made an 
affidavit with reasons unstated that he had 
found Reel to be insincere, the lower court 
again denied the writ of habeas corpus. 

Considering the statement a new record 
they could review, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals then determined that Hershey’s con- 
clusion was not supported by the least 
evidence as — to considerable ey- 
idence favorin The court added that 
in the review of a elective Service proceeding, 
any evidence was enough to substantiate a 
result whereas with decisions of other ad- 
er agencies substantial evidence is 


ene court did not agree with the govern- 
ment that Reel’s interpretation of the wages 
and hour laws and public contract laws hav- 
ing to do with defense work indicated an 
intent on his part which negated his opposi- 
tion to war. 

The court asserted: “Opposition to war 
may go so far as to force one to op 
preparation for national defense by all 5 tm 
also. This seems to be the position to which 
respondent (the government) wishes to force 
all claimants for this exemption. But it is 
just as rational for a conscientious objector 
to be concerned primarily about his own 
conscience and his own activities without 
feeling the necessity of forcing his views on 
others to the extent of contesting defense 
measures for future wars. 

“Here relator’s (Reel’s) own connection 
with the defense program was most indirect 
and remote. riting opinions for a 


superior as to whether certain employees in 
concerns engaged in production for defense 
were within the terms of general federal acts 
is not such participation in war measures as 
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to make mere mention thereof belie a life of 
long-continued and sincere objection to war. 


Oath Discussed 


On the question of the oath, the court held 
that such a step in becoming a federal em- 
ployee did not belie Reel’s long asserted 

cifist principles and pointed out that 

upreme Court opinions in the famous nat- 
uralization cases of Macintosh and Schwim- 
mer should not be extended to discover a 
promise to bear arms in the taking of an oath. 

The court stated: “ ndent disclaims 
any intent to hold that federal service auto- 
matically forecloses the employee from exemp- 
tion as a conscientious objector. But if the 
oath contains a promise to bear arms, that 
surely must be the consequence. And it is 
more far reaching than federal service alone; 
it will necessarily include all those who take a 
like oath, roms ngs all those in state -and 
municipal service, however limited or tem- 

rary, and many public school teachers. 

“And the wide content given to the concept 
of defense activities will require denial of 
exemption to all who do not actively oppose 
any participation by any one in governmental 
activities actually remote from war.” 

The court declared that the government is 
“hardly entitled to acclaim of religious and 
moral leaders”’ if interpretation of the Selec- 
tive Service Act is to be as narrow as that 
contained in the 1917 draft act. It referred 
to the letter for amnesty to the President 
signed by 62 leading citizens in which it was 
stated that “the number of men now in 

rison is seven times the number in World 
ar I, and reflects the inadequacies of our 
provisions for conscientious objectors.” 

A definitive interpretation of the Selective 
Service Act by the Supreme Court was 
requested. 


CPS Costs Rise 


CPS cost the Brethren Service Committee 
$33,355 more during the eight-month period 
ending Oct. 31, 1945, than it did the previous 
year for the same months, a BSC report 
discloses. 

Belden, Calif., was the most expensive base 
camp, with an enrollment of 204 assignees 
Oct. 15, 1945. The camp cost $29,969 for the 
1945 period, registering an increase of $7,006. 
Cascade Locks, Oreg., with 172 assignees, 
cost $24,852 for a 1945 increase of $1,239. 

A saving of $1,420 over the previous period 
was made by Waldport, Oreg., which was 
closed in December. Its 1945 cost was 
$21,158, with a camp strength of 115. Bed- 
ford, Va. (107 assignees), cost $17,985, show- 
ing a decrease of $2,190. 

The following figures are for the 1945 
period with the amounts of increase or de- 
cease listed: Bowie, $9,715, increase of $5,981; 
payments to Friends camps, $2,714, decrease 
of $328; payments to Mennonite camps, 
$2,527, increase of $1,413. 

New Windsor, Md., $9,488, increase of 
$9,190; Puerto Rico, $6,813, increase of $221; 
Wakulla, Fla., $1,561, decrease of $6,753; 
Wellston, $24,455, increase of $3,326; Wil- 
liamsport, Md., $11,382, increase of $893; 
detached service, $20,668, increase of $9,252; 
dependency relief, $30,216, increase of $22,135; 
the NSBRO, $16,325, increase of $3,063; 
demobilization and post-war, $1,433; and 
scholarships, $300. 

In the same period, the BSC paid $4,365 
for its ministry to servicemen, an increase of 
$559; a total of $903 on peace education, 
decrease of $150; and heifer project, $10,730, 
increase of $6,914. 

(Continued on page 4) 





British Conscription 


Pacifists in Great Britain last month 
launched a drive against conscription at the 
first public meeting of the newly organized 
No Conscription Council. 

More than 1,000 persons came to a Friends 
Meeting House in London to hear leading 


- anit-war speakers denounce conscription and 


ve impetus to a pacifist movement con- 

ronted by its first major challenge since the 

preky the demand for a British peace-time 
t. 

In a report sent to the NSBRO, the key- 
note pth, on Rhys Davies, M.P., was quoted 
as saying: “I have always n a Socialist 
and I always thought the coming of Socialism 
would mean the end of militarism and military 
conscription. I would regard it as the greatest 
calamity which could ever befall the British 
Labour movement if conscription was im- 

upon us by the Labour government. 

ere is one, at any rate, who would vote 

against conscription if it was ever introduced 
into Parliament.” 

Vera Brittain, whose 18-year old son 
registered for military service, condemned 
conscription as ruinous to character and 
professional prospects of young men. She 
described it as outmoded and declared the 
next war would be fought without declara- 
tion. She added that her son was not inter- 
ested in politics, probably because he had 
heard it discussed since he was in the cradle. 

Conscription has not made us safe, Dr. Joad 
emphasized. “There has been more conscrip- 
tion in the world since I have been alive than 
there has ever been before, and the world has 
never been so insecure,” he declared. 

Regimald Sorensen, M.P., appealed for 
Britain to lead the way toward world peace 
by first rejecting peace-time conscription. 

ription must logically include women as 
well as men, he asserted, pointing out that 
such a system is based on Nazi principles. 

Three —— have been published by 
the No Conscription Council entitled: “You 
and Conscription,” “Now Is the Time for 
International Abolition of Conscription,” and 
“Citizenship and Conscription.” 

The initial pamphlet declares: “Peace-time 
conscription is being plotted now. You won’t 
be told until it is all decided. Now is the 
time to let your M.P. know that a free people 
will not have post-war conscription. 





Demobilization—(from page 1) 
Canadian Demobilization 

The Canadian Fellowship of Reconciliation 
reports that it is unlikely that there will be 
any step to demobilize COs before Spring. 
Humphrey Mitchell, minister of labor, was 
—— as saying December 6 in the House of 

‘ommons, that the Alternative Service Work 
Plan would “carry on through the winter.” 

This policy has been protested by the 
F.O.R. and pacifist groups and attempts are 
being made to alter it. Says the F.O.R.: 
“Tt is just another attempt to punish a man 
because he a conscience with regard to 
war.” The reason for delay is thought to be a 
desire to be sure COs do not compete with 
discharged army —— for jobs. 

At the end of April, 1945, 10,700 men had 
been given CO status in Canada. Approx- 
imately 200 are now in work camps where 
they receive 50 cents a day plus maintenance, 
and medical and dental care. The rest have 
individual work assignments (ususally the 
assignee’s preference is considered) for which 
the employer the prevailing rate. The 
Canadian Red ( ross gets the balance after 
taking out monthly $25 in wages for the 
assignee, $38 for maintenance except where 
it is provided by the employer, and an allow- 
ance varying from $10 to $20 for dependents. 


Mennonites—(from page 1) 
tionable because of its relation to the military 


program. as | 

“These two principles were basic reasons 
for the MCC to enter CPS. Both principles 
continue to apply to the consideration of 
MCC pclae Mow 5 CPS administration. We 
are all agreed that the pr should be 
concluded as speedily as possible and we want 
to continue to bend our efforts in that direc- 
tion. It is, however, not in our hands to 
decide when the program is to end, and until 
it ends and our men are all discharged, and as 
long as our churches wish to continue this 
ministry we believe the MCC should not 
withdraw from CPS. 

“We encourage our CPS administration to 
work for the improvement of CPS demobiliza- 
tion on the followin ints: 

1. Acceleration m & demobilization. ; 

2. Earliest possible demobilization of 
fathers. 

3. Earliest possible closing of base camps. 

4. Earliest possible closing of the entire 
wartime CPS program. 

“In the event of the establishment of 

time military training which would call 
or alternative service by conscientious ob- 
jectors, the new program should be negotiated 
on a new basis, taking account of the lessons 
learned by the MCC in the present program.” 


COs and Civil Rights 


COs will face loss of many civil rights on 
their release from prison depending upon the 
state, according to a study on “civil rights” 
laws compiled by Dr. N. K. Teeters of 
Temple University and published by the 
National Committee on nscientious Ob- 
jectors of the American Civil Liberties Union. 

The five states where no civil rights are 
lost are Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. 

Denial of civil rights in any state is de- 
pendent upon interpretation of violation of 
the draft law (a felony) as applicable under 
state standards, the N explains, pointing 
out that “in New York there is doubt whether 
any loss of civil rights attaches to conviction 
of a violation of the draft law, since the New 
York statue has been held to apply only to 
those federal crimes which would be felonies 
under New York law, and there is no similar 
offense under the laws of New York.” 

Assuming that the conviction is one which 
is treated like conviction of a felony under 
state law, the following listing shows civil 
rights which are lost under the laws of the 
various states: 

All civil rights are withheld by Arizona, 
California, Montana, North Dakota, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Utah, and West Virginia. 

Other states deny civil rights as follows: 

Alabama: right to vote and serve on juries. 

Arkansas: right to vote, hold office and 
testify as a witness. 

orado: right to vote and hold office. 

Connecticut: nght to vote. 

Delaware: right to vote. 

Florida: right to vote and serve on juries. 

Georgia: right to vote and hold office. 

Idaho: right to vote, hold office, serve on 
juries and make a contract. 

Illinois: right to vote, hold office, and serve 
on juries. 

Indiana: right to vote. 

Iowa: right to vote and hold office. 

Kentucky: right to vote. 

Louisiana: right to vote. 

Maryland: right to vote. 

Michigan: (question). 

Minnesota: right to vote. 

Mississippi: right to vote and hold office. 

Missouri: right to vote. 
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Nebraska: right to vote, hold office and 
serve on juries. 
Nevada: right to vote. 
New Jersey: right to vote and testify as a 
witness. 
New Mexico: right to vote, hold office, and 
serve on juries. 
_ New York: right to vote. 
sone Carolina: right to vote and hold 
office. 
Ohio: right to vote, hold office and serve 


on Pr 
ode Island: right to vote. 

South Carolina: right to vote. 

South Dakota: right to vote. 

Tennessee: right to vote, hold office and 
testify as a witness. 

Texas: right to vote, serve on juries and 
testify as a witness. 

Virginia: right to vote. 

Washington: right to vote. 

Wisconsin: right to vote and hold office. 

Wyoming: right to vote, hold office and 
serve on juries. 


CO Notes 


More than $1,785 has been contributed 
toward the support of CPS by a Methodist 
woman in Whiting, Indiana, who never fails 
tc mail her check for $35 each month. 


No Action Yet 


There has been no action to date on bills, 
introduced into Congress by Rep. James P. 
Geelan, and Senator Brien McMahon (Conn.), 
which would provide payment of $5,000 to 
the estate of Warren Dugan, CO “guinea pig” 
worker on infantile paralysis at Yale, who 
contracted the disease and died last August 26 
after a three-day illness. 

Since his death, publicity has been given 
the fact that he was a staunch CO and ex- 
cerpts from a’ statement of his beliefs have 
ap in religious publications. 

he following Dugan quotation first ap- 
peared in the Baptist C.O.: 

“T believe that the Power which created 
this yaa universe and all its creatures, 
and all humanity can be spoken of as a loving 
Father and that each man is dear to Him, 
the evildoer and righteous alike. I believe 
that this Father has most effectively revealed 
Himself in the person and teachings of Jesus. 

“T believe that Jesus both lived and taught 
a way of life that includes love for all men, 
the returning of good for evil and the over- 
coming of evil with good 

“T believe that modern war, which inevi- 
tably entails hatred, vengeance, and destruc- 
tion of the “enemy”, innocent and guilty 
alike, is irreconcilable with the Christ’s way.”’ 


Pulitzer Winner Released 

The papers keep tab on CPS men who 
have made their ’mark’’ in the world. The 
New York Sun carried a story on the release 
last month of Carleton Mabee, 32 years old 
(Skillman, N. J., Training School), from 
Lewiston, Me., the only Pulitzer Prize winner 
in CPS. Horored in biography for his por- 
trayal of tie life of Samuel B. Morse, Mabee 
was quoted by the Sun as saying his a. 
ment to work of national importance included 
spraying bed bugs and cock roaches with 

Dr at the State Village for Epileptics at 
Skillman. 

Mabee was born in 1914 in the French 
Concession, Shanghai, had lived in China, 
Japan, Canada and the United States up to 
the time he was three years old and had been 
around the world before he was nine. 


Interested in Relief 


The relief section of the MCC obtained 
responses from more than 150 CPS men to 





its recent inquiry concerning the number of 
men who would be available for relief work 
after discharge. The survey was limited to 
men who would be no older than 24 in 1946. 


Correction Printed 

C. H. Wellman, CO picket who has daily 
been carrying a sign in front of the White 
House requesting amnesty for COs in prison, 
was rag Mg in an article by Robert C. 
Ruark in The Washington Daily News, which 
was printed in part in the December 15 issue 
of the Reporter. 

Described in the article as a Communist 
hater, Wellman obtained a correction in the 
News as follows: “Dear Mr. Ruark: I’m 
grateful for your kindly spirit and effort to 
be 100 per cent accurate. But, except for 
occasional short moments, I lke the 
Communists (and policemen) as persons! 
I’ve been walking only about an hour daily 
at the White House.” 

Wellman wrote to the Reporter, “I had 
a very pleasant experience with the ‘Com- 
mies’ when they picketed the White House 
for F.E.P.C. They were very courteous and 
friendly, and thanked me cordially for giving 
up the White House for them for that hour. 
I walked in front of the State Department 
until they were through.” 





CPS Costs Rise—(from page 3) 


Friends Approve Budget 

The Friends recently cut their budget for 
CPS finance from the 1945 figure of $509,000 
to $206,000 for 1946. Services to CPS men 
and their families will be continued and 
strengthened after March 2, it is planned. 
The sharp reduction in the budget is the 
result of Friends withdrawal after that date 
from CPS administration. 

Expenses for January and February will 
amount to nearly $40,000 per month Seite 
some economy from closing of Elkton, Oreg. 
The following monthly expenditures are ex- 
pected: March, $21,000; April, $20,000; May, 
$19,000; and June, $18,000. Funds after 
February will be chiefly used for personnel 
services, dependency allotments, temporary 
maintenance allotments and supplementary 
educational grants-in-aid and guaranty loans 
to ex-CPS men. 


Good Reception 


The college teacher who left the campus 
for a CPS camp can expect to find his prestige 
increased among his colleagues upon his return 
if stories heard to date are typical. 

From Duke University comes the report 
from H. Ben Stalvey (discharged from Tren- 
ton November 5 and teaching political science 
the following are that he had found his 
“work very congenial.” Stalvey had been 
aided in securing placement through the 
Methodist World Peace Communion C. O. 
Committee. Carl Soule, in charge of Meth- 
odist CPS, quotes Stalvey as follows: 

“Toward the close of my talk with the 
chairman of the department, he said to me, 
| suppose you do not regret the decision you 
made.’ I him that I did not. He 





then said the following, ‘I want to let you 
know that you will not find any difficult 
here over the position you have taken. e 
want in this department men who have 
demonstrated that they have — convic- 


tions. I am sure that you will find that 
others in the department admire and respect 
you for the stand you have taken, even 
though they do not agree with you. It is 
entirely up to you as to what you say about 
your — to your classes and others.” 

A former economics instructor, with dis- 


_their status or provid 





charge due soon, recently discussed reinstate- 
ment with officials of the mid-west university 
where he nes prerteety taught. He reported 
that the h of the department men 
who had held important war positions wel- 
comed him, were interested in his experiences 
and appeared to respect his position. He 
was assured re-employment. 


From the Papers 


Washington, D. C., Times Herald (peoples 
column): 

A short time ago one of our conscientious 
objectors was decorated. . . . He refused to 
bear arms to kill; when questioned why, he 
simply stated that if everybody would refuse 
to do that there would be no more wars. Good 
common horse sense won him the medal. Let’s 
have more of it. 


Syndicated column, Washington Letter, by 
Peter Edson: 

Although it is known that Selective Service 
is anxious to get rid of the whole “conchie” 
administration, it is generally agreed that it 
was handled very well. Practically all the 
ruckus which took place during world War I 
. .. was avoided. Recognizing this right of 
religious freedom and letting offenders be 
handled by civil, rather than military courts, 
as in the last war, is considered the reason. 


Jersey Journal, Jersey City, N. J. (editorial): 

News that conscientious objectors are bei 
released must come as a jolt to soldiers 
overseas after fighting through the war’s 
campaigns. It must seem ironic to men who 
have risked their lives that they must await 
transportation while those who endured only 
the inconvenience of detention camps are 
being sent to their homes. 


The Monroe Evening News, Monroe, Mich. 
(editorial): 

The conscientious objectors were under a 
cloud from the beginning because selective 
service never gave adequate recognition to 
properly for their 
non-combat service. And in the public mind 
the true conscientious objector on religious 
grounds was confused with the slacker who 
pretended such a faith to escape service. A 
man with strong enough convictions to be a 
pacifist and to assert his beliefs in time of 
war is almost invariably a patriot as well. 
Yet these men were treated with inconceivable 
ineptness by Selective Service. They have 
by now certainly paid the price of their 
convictions, having sacrificed one to five years 
of their lives to virtually enforced idleness 
and at tremendous econcmic loss. 





